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in, 7^ ^-^"^ ^^^"^ fifteen teachers who 

mtro^ced the aural^oral tech,iique of teanhlng usage in 
New Crleans Public Schools during the 19j3-69 se^ion 
after a summsr workshop. These teachers were visit-d 
by over 100 of .heir peers, a.d the result was an i^^ 
creased intsrast not only in the aural^oral method, but in 
g^^^^"''^'^^-^^ approach to the Sagliih program in 

The fifteen participating teachers urf ed the iJiffll^h 
si^Dervisor and consultants to expiore further the po^i= 
bintaes of mtegratiag the aural^oral method more stro^agly 
with other aspects of the Englioh program. Cf coura/ 
the profession has long been aware that tha tripod ' of ' 
literature, composition, and grammar is an inaccurate 
metaphor, because the legs of the tripod do not really 
meet at the top. More often the components of the 
English program stand apart like three staves in a field 
except for the telepathic communication that we hope or 
imagine, to take place between them, despite the evidence 
to the contrary presented by research. rhe teacherc in 
the aural=oral program wanted, and assisted in developing 
more meam;.gful Hake between the aural-oral method and 
the rest of the Jinglish program. 

This book, then, explains the aural^aral technique 
dealing candidly v ith some of its problems and offering' 
concrete ^suggestions about how to carry it, out skillfuliy 
After this it brings the method into relatioaship with other 
aspects of the Snglish program. No attempt could be " 
made in a boMc of this scope to define and delinaatp the 
overall English program in detail; but it should be clear 
that the activities and techniques recommended in thi<= 



book are roated i,* a laaguage-centered coacaption nf the 
English prngram and that the methodology is taehaviorally 
oriented. 

Originally prepared for use by teaahers in New 
Orleans Public Schools, The Aural-Cral Method of 
Tsaching Usage i-i the Total English Program is written 
vath the teacher in mind. Virtually everything in this 
book is within the raach of the avarage classroom 
teacher, who is assumed to be working under conditions 
that are far less than ideal. While the book is not 
overflowing with Gtartling imiovations, it brings within 
the covers of a single volume aspects of aural-^oral 
technique that hava never been brought together before 
diagnosis, self -preparation, student preparation, testing 
and grading, and numerous approaches to unifyLig the 
English program through related language activities. 

It is our hope that this book will help interested 
teachers to refine thsir skills in executing pattarn 
practices and that it will provide a broader coatext for 
effective use of aural^oral techniques. 



WHAT IS AURAL-ORAL INSTRUCTION? 



In recent years English teachers have become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for new approaches to teaching 
grammar and usage. The insights of the new grammarians 
structural and transformational, have shaken the foundatiQas 
of grammatical theory. At the leval of practice, teachers 
have been faced v/ith the conclusion that over several genera- 
tions traditional approaches have not brought about significant 
changes in the language habits of most of the students v,,ho are 
most in need of help namely, those whose native dialects 
are markedly different from the prestige dialect In our so- 
ciety. 

The aural-oral approach to teachiig usage begins 
with the almpls and plausible notion that language is basically 
a matter of listening and talking. The student cannot utter, 
much less write about, what he has not really heard. If his 
ear has not bee:, trained to discrlmir.ate between certain 
sounds, if his snvironment has not consistently provided him 
with models of otandard speech, we are not likely to effect 
changes in his linguistic behavior through abstrant analysis 
of gramuiar. traditional or new. We need to bri„g standard 
pronunciation to the tip of his tongue and bring atandard usage 
close to the threshold of his consciousness. The analytical 
approach -- parts of speech, gerunds, partioiples, kinds of 
clauses, and the like simply has not provsd to' have strong 
carryover value in student speaking and writing. 

Aural-oral instruction is a method of teaching 
usage that depends on the student's native ubiUty to under- 
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stand grammar intuitivaly rather than through analytical 
meaiia. Its basic assumptions, many of which have met tha 
test of research, include the following: 

(1) Students can be taught to "hear"' and re- 
produce patterns of syntax, usage, and 
pronunciation without reference to the 
technical terminology of formal grammar* 
(They can learn to say "l did it'^ instead 

' of -^I done it'" without learning about the 

principal parts of verbs. ) ' 

(2) Students can develop two or more sets of 

■ language habits, and in any particular social 

situation they ^an learn to call up the appro^ 
priate languagG habits for that situation* 

* ^ (They might use "I done it'" if it is accepted 

language in the homo and peer group but 
shift to "I did it'" in the school or work 
' situation. ) 

! 
I 

; The implications of these assumptions are striking, 

* Aural-oral Instruction implies that problems of noa-standard 
' dialect can be met at a behavioral level, without introducing 

analytical machinery that is often outside of tha intellectual 
range of junior and senior high school students. It stresses 
the notion, now an axiom among linguists, that the criterion 
for '^correctness'" in oral communication is appropriateness 
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to one's audieaoe, not conformity to a single, unchangiiig 
standard of usags. Its goal is llaguistic flexibility in a vari- 
ety of social situations, not mastery of gramcnatical concepts 
or memorizatioa of the rules that may invariably produca the 
King's 2iiglish, 

Studs its learn standard usage in aural-oral iiistruc- 
tion mainly through patterned drills, often called pattern 
practices. The tsacher, having selected pattern practices 
that deal with his otudento* deviations from standard .3aglish 
provides oral models for the studsats' respoases. The " 
teachers must also provide opportunities for students to 
apply their newly acquired longuage habits mock job"°intsr- 
views, telephone inquiries, and other role -playing activitisc;. 
The rest of this bulletin presents in considerable detail ap- 
proaches and procedures for carrying out an affective aural- 
oral program. 



Texts E;ecommenried for use in the 
Aural-Cral Programl 



Taylor, Grant. Mastering Spoken English (Workbook 1). 
New York: r4cGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1965 
$2. 95. 



One copy per teacher recommended- students do not 
have copies of aural-oral texts. 
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Taylor, Grant, Practiclag American aiigllsh . Hew York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co/, 17960/ $2, 95. 



Lado, Robert and C, C. Fries, English Sgritence Fattern, 
Ann Arbor^ Michigan: University of Miehigan 
Press, 1953. $2/25 

Lado, Robert and C, Fri?s, English Pattarn Practices 
Ann Arbor, B/achigan: Uaiversity of Michigan, 
1958. $2.25. 

Trager, Edith and Sara Cook Henderson. ProAunciation 
Drills. WashiAgton, D. C. ; English Language 
Services, Inc* , 1956 $2,25. 



DIAUNCSTNG STUDENT NEEDS IN USAGE 



First, the teacher must become thoroughly ac- 
qainted v^ith the types and locations of pattorn pra^tic4 in 
his resource books. The books used in the aural^oral pro- 
gram are to be viewed as Gncyclopedic rather than pro- 
grammed and sequential. They were originaUy written for 
non- English- Bpoaking persons; 2 therefore, some exsr-ises 
will not be applicable to native speakers' needs. Such ex^- 
cisea which are obviously irralevant (for ejf.tnple the" 
dialogues in Ma^teriM Spoken English and lessons 'ou th« 
namGs of commo.i objects In Practicing American ?Z;.;gli4 
well as thosa lessons based on the charts in E nglish Si^nce 
Patterns) shuuld be ignored. The teacher c^irTdisco^^^F"" 
which exercises to use by examining the languciCTS habits of 
his students. " 

To dot ermine the viature of the student's la wuage 
needs, it is necGsoary to call upon a variety of dipg^^atic 
methods. If the teacher has been in the school for a year or 



A survey of available materials prepared. for native 
speakarP resulted in the conclusion that the materials 
for foreign- language speakers are more flexible, in- 
clusive, aad linguistically sound. As it will be soeii, 
teachers can select from_ and adopt thess matsrials to 
meot the needs of their students. 



more, a good firsl: step might be to jot dov/n common non- 
standard usages and pronunciation that he has heard in the 
student population, Cthar teachers could be consultod to 
eKpand the list. 

More structured diagnosis should be carried out 
before beginning aural -oral instruction. Two workable 
approaches to diaguosis are suggested. The first 
technique is aimed at eliciting open-^ended responses from 
students for the teacher to analyze. The second consists 
of structured ©xerciGes aimed at determining v/hether a 
given group of studsnts shares several deviations in usage 
a id pronunciation commonly found in non-standard dialects 
of English, 

An Open-EndGd Approach: the Picture Exercise 

In the opon-&nded exercise the teacher eacourages 
a spontaneous flow of talk from the students (preferably on 
a.^ individual basis) in order to observe and not^ aay non- 
standard pronunciations and usages that might arise. Non- 
standard elements most frequently noted are those that will 
become the object of later aural-oral pattern practices. If 
a tape recorder is available in the schdol, student talk 
should be taped so that a more careful analysis can follow. 
The tapes can be saved and compared with the results of 
similar exercises at- the end of the year as a partial index 
of student progress. 



A simple and flexible picture exercise would in- 
volve each student finding a picture in a popular magazine 
(back issues of Life, Ebony, Scope and Now Orleans are 
good sources) that he will talk about informally with the 
teacher or before the class. The teacher might tell the 
student to describe it so that a person who is not looking at 
it would get p. good Idea of what is in it. The stude-it Is then 
allowed to talk freely about the picture. If ha runs out of " 
things to say, the teacher might ask simple laading questions 
that are designed to stimulate imaginative open-ended re- 
sponses, rathsr thaii simple yes-no answers. 

("What V'ould you do if you had a car like the one 
in the picture?" "How do you picture the inside of that tall 
building in the background?") 

If magaziaes cannot be borrowed from th^ library, 
the teacher can bring in newspapers or magazines of his owrL 
Again, the exercise will be especially popular if students talk 
individually with the teacher and are allowed to speak into a 
tape recorder and hear a replay of their own voices later. 
The picture exercise is a valuable tool not only for diagaosls 
but for developing student Belf-confidQnce in oral communica- 
tion. 
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Paper and Pencil Test: Usage Deviations 



The following test may be used at the beginning 
of the year to identify ^pacific usage problems and again at 
the end to test for improvement. For example oantenccas 
1, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, and 19 include various forms of the verb 
'4o be, Sentences 2, S, 11, and 13 contain third parson 
eiugular verbs. The possessive case is Included m sentencog 
3. 4, and 14, and the othor common non-standard usages are 
tested in other seate.ices* Since this by no means exhausts 
the kinds of usage problems found among studsnts, the 
teacher is urged to add further test sentences that reflect 
possible deviations from standard usage peculiar to the 
students in his area^ 

Instructions to the Students: 

This is a pre-test or oral Snglish usage. You 
won't receive a grade for this test because its 
purpose is to find out what you already know 
before we start studying any grammar* 



Adapted from ;DUgines^ Speech with the permission of 
Adult Educatioa Center, St* Mary's Dominican 
College, 
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In this tast you v/111 hear a number of sentancea. 
SomG of them are correct to use whsn you are 
speaking formal English. Some of them are in- 
correct when you are speaking formal English. 
I will read each sentence twice. You must 
judge whether or not the sentence sounds like 
correct formal English. If it do3S. write "yec 
on your paper. If it does not sound like correct 
formal English, v rite "no" on your paper. 

For example, if you hear: They flo^ here y es- 
terday by net, you should write "no." because 
in usiiig formal English it would be corract to say 
They flsw here yesterday by jet. If you imv& any 
questions, raise your hand. We will now begin 
the teat. 



1. Was you able to walk to the corner? 

2. The tea ta.gtes bitter. 

3. Did you see Mary new dress ? 

4. Those are the chlldreii's books. 

5. There arc ten horses in the race. 

6. He do-j't seem to understand the question. 

7. Isii't those your shoes ? 

8. There's four men waiting on the porch. 

9. I brush my teeths every night. 

10, We wasn't the only ones late, 

11, Do he look like his mother or his father? 

12, He be talking and chewing gum in church every 
Sunday, 
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13, That young boy have the same name as his 
uncle. 

14, We can go over to that old lady house* 

15, Those boots are for the mens, 

16 1 Losing his money was the baddest luck of all. 

17. He's the onliest student who didn't go vdth us^ 

iS, . I haven't oe^n no grocery in this naighborhood* 
19* John and Sddie v-as good friends in the Army, 

20-25 Additional teacher =made sentences* 



Oral Test of Stress, Fronunciation, and Articulation 



I. This test should be read aloud by each student (or at 
least by a large random sampling of students) to 
identify possible daviations from standard pronunciation 
and stress. The teacher should add to the list original 
sentencas that reflect possible deviations peculiar to 
the students in his area. The deviations typically found 
in the sentences below are listed under the headingr 
Deviations (I). 

L The president's address was on television yes- 

terday* 

2. A small girl was once drowned in a similar 
accident* 



Adapted from Business Speech with the permission 
of Adult Education Centerr St* Mary's Dominican 
Colleg0p 
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The chimney and the cament column are cracked, 

Tuesday the athlete gavs pictures to the children.' 

I often get fourteen books from the library. 

I have the statistics on Texas oil - veils. 

The police asked if we had seen a rod car on the 

corner. 

Did you know that this church almost burned 
down ? 

Additional teacher-made sentences. 
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Deviations (1): 

1* emphasio on last syllable as well as first in 

'^prasidcuit"^ (pres4 dentO 
omission of second syllable in ^'presidsnt^' 
(pres d©nt) 

emphasis oa first syllable in "addrass'' 
(ad dress) 

pronunciation of "yesterday- ' as "yestiddy" 



2, pronuaciatlon of 

pronunciation of 
nr onunclatlon^of 
pronunciation of 



"girl" as !'goir* 
"drowned^- as "drowneded"' 
■'once'' as ' V/unst" 
"similar'* as "simular" 



3. proniinciatlon of "chimney" as "chimley" 
pronunciation of "coluniii" as "colyum" 
emphasis on first syllable in "cement" 
(c^ ment) 

4, pronunciation of "Tuesday" as "Toosday" 
pronuuoiation of "athlete" as "athalete" 
pronunciation of "pictures" as "pitchers" 
pronunciation of "children" as "^:hillun" or 
"chirrun" 

5* fioundiig out of sllont "t" in "ofteri" 

pronunciation of "fourteen" as "fo^tosn" 
prohunciation of "library" as "libarry" 

pronunciation of "statistics" as "stastistlcs" 
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inability to say "statistics" without stammerine 
pronunciation of "oil" as "erl" 

emphasis on first syllable of "police" (po'lice) 
pronunciation of-J'askQd" as "axad" 
pronunciation of "red" as "raid" 
proaunciatiori of "corner" as "cornder" 

pronunciation of "Did you" as "Didja" or 
"Did ya" 

pronunciation of "that" as "dat" 

pronunciation of "this" as "dis" 

pronunciatlori of "church" as "choich" 

pronunciation of "burnod" as "bolned" or "boint" 
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II* Instructions for '^his test are identical to those given in 
section 

Typical deviations are listed under the heading: 
Deviations IL 



1. 


Who told you 7 


2. 


What v^as the point? 


3. 


The earth is round. 


4. 


My head hurts. 


5. 


It's for you. 


6. 


They asked for us. 


7. 


I don't thiiilc so. 


8. 


That silk Is smooth. 


9. 


Go with him. 


10. 


I will ask for you. 


11. 


He hurt himself. 


12. 


Put out the trash. 


13. 


He lost his v allet. 


14. 


The film v/as in color. 


15. 


You didia't feel well. 


16. 


My mother is old. 


17. 


He left home when he was seventeen. 


18, 


The lists are very long. 


19. 


The desks have arrived. 


20, 


When is your birthday? 


21. 


Take a.aother piece of cake. 


22. 


Where ars you going? 


33. 


Let me kaow when you're through. 


24.-26. 


Additional teacher-made seiitencss 
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Typinal DeviatlQas (11) 



1. 


toll for told 


2. 


p^ernt for point 


3. 


eart (or: oith, oit) for earth 


4. 


hald for head 


5. 


fer for for 


6. 


axed (or: ast) f-^r asked 


7. 


doan for don't 


8. 


smood for smooth 


9. 


wit' (or: -wlf) for with 


10. 


slk for ask 


11. 


his self (or; heaelf) for himself 


12. 


duh for the "" 


13. 


loss for lost 


14. 


fillum for film 


15. 


dlddGu for didn't 


16. 


mudder for mother 


17. 


lef' for left 


la. 


lisses (or: list) for lists 


19, 


desggg for desks 


20. 


boitday (or: bertday) for birthday 


21. 


anudder for another 


22. 


go in' for going 


23. 


troo for through 
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Caution should be taken with regard to Gvaluation 
of the results of these tests. Often studentg will utilize 
standard pronunclatlQii when reading aloud, but will use non- 
standard when talking spontaneously, even in formal situations. 
Let your ear tell you, for example, whether j^our students who 
might read ''going^' perfectXy well (i, e,, without dropping tho 
g) actually have rnastered the final ing form in their comments 
during class discussion oi^ in formal role^-playing situations. 

Finally, it should be noted that a few articulation 
and pronunciation problems are Isolated cases which are not 
symptomatic of a larger problem. For instance, ''film'' 
and "statistics" are one-shot errors, since there is not a 
wida range of v^ords in our language that present the same 
prouunciation difTlculties as these two words, Co the other 
hand, the voiced th in "this" and "that" appears in numerous 
other words like ^these, " ''those, " "another, " "brother, " 
etc. The teacher should group together words that exemplify 
the same pronunciation problem and create sentences for oral 
practice, (Hx. This Is another one of those bother iiome 
brothers of mine, ) 
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SELF-PRSPARA rrON AND STUDENT PREPARATION 



At this point the following progresa has been mad« 

The teacher is thoroughly familiar with the 
contents of the resource books.. 



2. 



He has the results of several diagiostlc ac- 
tivities, including open-ended talk and 
structured tests. 

The teacher must decide which of the many devia- 
tions Identified will be treated first,, and he must locate the 
approprintG exercises in more than one resource book For in- 
stance, if non-standard uses of "do," "does." and "did" 
wore observed, and the teacher could group together such 
exercises as Mastariog Spoken EngliBh, drills 3-8 and drill 3P 
Practicing American 274; and English Sentevice ' 

Patterns, lesson 3, page 15. Another group of exercises 
could concern the use of "be, " as in Masterlag Spoken Bnglish 
drills #10 and 11 and Practicing American EngUih: drlU #342.™ 

The toacher should also consider which of his 
students' non-standard usagci are really stro ig social markers 
For instance, 'dis" for "this" and "he dona It" for "ha 
did it are likely to be detrimental to the peraon who uses 
them in formal social situations whereas "who" for "whom " 
"will" for "shall," "can"fo.. "may. " and other marginal ' 
usages arc little noticed today, even among professional 
people and in written expression. The latter distinctions need 
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not be attacked, for they are fast disappearing from the cata- 
logue of "don'ts" lii the prestige dialect. 

In addition to Identifying and locating the ralevant 
exercises, the taacher must familiarize himself with the in- 
structor's role and the student's response in each exercise. 
Some practice with oral drills is advisable bafore they are 
tried with a class. To achieve the proper cadanco and pre- 
vent faltering and heeitant directions, the teacher might' 
practice at home with someone taking the student's part or 
practice at school with another teacher taking the student's 
role. Another reason for advance previe¥/ of exercises is 
to got an initial idea of approximatsly how much fcima it takes 
to complete a single exercise. (The time will vary with the 
difficulty of the axercise and the flexibility of the students. ) 

It is Important that the teacher make a firm com- 
mitment to the aural- oral technique and a clean break from in- 
herited Instructional methods. He must make a coiiscious 
effort to follow through thoroughly with the new approach to 
grammar, abiding activities such as naming parts of speech 
a id their functions in the santence. He must avoid such ana- 
lytical approaches as diagramming, but instead help the stu- 
donts to speak and write clear, concise standard English by con- 
structing his program of pattern practices and related activi- 
ties so that the program will be appropriate to the abilities of 
his studants but also tailored to individual nGods. As stated 
earlier, understanding grammatical terminology does not 
assure fluency of expression. Just as one learns to write by 
writing, so does one learn to speak by speaking under the 
direction of a model of standard Bnglish speQch, In both 
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instances, directad practice is essentiaL Injummary aur-1 
oral inst ruction takes the place of traditional Vr^r^^ ^^^T)^ 
ing rathe r than existing as adjurict to traditional era^^ ^ 

Careful plans should be mado for the initial preca n- 
■tation of the aural-oral program to the students. The taach-'-^r 
should explain brisfly how the naw mathod will be largely oral 
differing from the application of concepts that the studentB hav© 
experienced in the past. He should explain what he will be 
trying to do with the class and how these goals might be 
achieved. 

It is essential that the teacher explain the advan- 
tages and the desirability of mastering several dialects for use 
m various Situations. As suggested earlier, he should stress 
that no usage is in itself "right" or "wrong" but that Id i- 
guage la appropriate or Inappropriate, depending on when ar d 
where it is used. it will be seen that the concept of appropriate- 
ness IS reinforcod throughout the program, along with the 
notion that acquisition of a standard English dialect is one 
means (though certainly not the o;;ily one) of achieving social 
and economic mobility. The latter point can be a powerful 
spur to student participation, for the student who -oos the 
relationship between standard English and peraonai advance- 
ment will feel that acquisition of a SGcond dialect is worth the 
effort that he must exert, 

_^ Dr. Charles Hurst has called the aural-oral method 

a succass strategy. " The student, liberate d from the heady 
analysis that has frustrated him in th© past, can achieve success 
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in this program of study if he plays the language game 
conscientiously with the taacher. This expectation of suc'- 
cQss serves as a motivational factor throughout tha program, 
and there is conslderabla motivational value in the taacher^s 
promise at the begitaiiiig of the year that no tedious memoriza = 
tiona of rules or labsllng of seritences will be assigned. Aural ^ 
oral taachers frequeiitly make an implied compact with their 
□ tudsnts - work earnastly with the new method a.:.d v/e will not 
haul out the old parts of speech and grammar rules. 
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DOING PATTERN PRACTICE 



After □xorcises have been grouped the teacher can 
begin a routine pattern practice session. Ths practice session 
should take approximately fifteen to twenty miautes at the be- 
ginning of class period. (Siiice the original dialect va- 
learned by repatltion, the teacher must realize that an addi-" 
tional dialGct vdll also require repetition. ) ' 

Ganaral directions to the class should be to clsar 
their desk-tops completely, to remove chewing gum and to 
give undivided attantlon to what they hear. The enforcemeafc 
of these measureG is recommGnded not for the sake of estab- 
lishing an authoritarian atmosphere in the classroom, but as 
a moans of minimizing distractions. It has bden observed 
consistently that thumbing through books or doodling during 
pattern practice session necessarily dulls the student's "oar 
orientation" and in fact results in mumbled, half-hearted 
responses. A good class response in patterndd drills is 
typically strong in volume and sharp in articulation. 

In giving the model the teacher must pronounce 
each v^ord clQarly but in a normal convQrsatlo.ml tone. In 
responding, students should do the same. There is a tend- 
ency for begimiing aural-oral teachers to axaggerate lip move - 
mGiits and over-pronounce" in an effort to make plain to 
students what the desired sounds should be. If the teacherfs 
apeech manner sounds affected, the students will either 
imitate or ignore him. For the positive carryover anticipated 
m the aaral-oral program, a conversational tones and eadenew 
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during pattern practice is needed. 

At the beginning a shy or self-conscious student 
vdll not want to respond* The teacher should bring this stu* 
dant into the practices, perhaps by working with his row and 
making a comment such as "Now, I can*t hear avaryone in this 
row* In a very short time, even the most self-conscious stu^ 
dent finds security in the relative anonymity of group response* 
However, the teacher has trained his ear to pick out individual 
voices within the group that might be giving inappropriatQ 
responses, 

A Sample Pattern Practice 

A teacher v/ho has chosen to work on common ir= 
regular past tense verbs would no^ begin by .7tating this as his 
explicit grammatical goal or by using any other tarminol^gy. 
Ho can give a few simple directions as suggested In the text. 

Teacher: In this pattern, FU give you a question 
You respond with a statement. For 
example, I»ll say, "When did he eat it7" 
You'll say, "He ate it yesterday, " Til 
say, "Wheu did he wear it?'* You'll 
say, "He wore it yesterday. " I'll say, 
"When did he say it?" You41 say^ "He 
said it yesterday, " 

For any given exercise the teacher should give at 
least three examples of what he will say and what the students' 
responses should be. In a difficult or new exercise, it might 
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be necessary to repeat the samG examples several times or 
give more than three examples. 



At first the students may not know the standard 
English past tense forms. If the students fail to respond or 
give the noii-sta.idard response, the teacher Jtatos v. hat the 
response should be, without censure. 



Teachar: 
Some students; 
Other students- 
Teacher: 
All students: 
TeachGr: 



When did 
Ho began 
He begun 
He began 
He began 
Good 



he begin it? 
it yest jrday, 
it yesterday, 
it yesterday, 
it yest Jrday. 



It is not reco mmended that the teacher repeat co rrect 
responses after the students. Such reinforcement is valuabTelSr 
foreign language students, but tedious and monotonous for native 
speakers. 

After practicing the entire exercise, cueing the 
students as necessary, the teacher will do other drills dQallng 
with irregular verbs in tha aural-oral text, or he might repeat 
the entire drill, utilizing a variety of techniques as recom- 
mended in the section headed "Keeping the Practices Literestlngl' 

Throughout the practice frequent moder-xte praise 
from the teacher is very important to aural-oral students. 
Encouraging comments auch as "Good, " "Well done, " "Pine, " 
etc. , as rewards for appropriate responses serve to encourage 
the students. Positive reinforcement is not only a good 
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motivational strategy but also a means of building student self- 
coiifidGnce with languagQ v/hen little or none previously existed. 

A Sampla Fronunciation Drill 



If the teacher has observed in his diagnostic studies 
that the students are substituting a ^'d" sound for the voiced 
"th^* sounds he could begin the period by a fast-paced pronun- 
ciation drill on words containing "th"* sounds in initial and 
medial positions. The teacher might explain that some stu- 
dents frequently have difficulty making a **th" sound clearly. 
Ha would then say: 

To make a clear 'th' sound, place your tongue 
between your teeth. Now try the 'th' sound . , , 
All right, now we will do a list of words f Jhe 
Students: ^ thr " 

Teacher: this 
Student?: this 



The teacher would then continue through a 
list such as the following: 



Initial 


Medial 


the 


mother 


this 


rather 


there 


whether 


though 


southern 


that " 


brother 


those 


bother 



The teacher might go through such a list with tha 
class soveral times during a week at diffr.rent rates of speed 
at first slov/ly so that the sound le correctly formGd and the'i' 
with increasing speed so that the process becomes automatic 
Following the drill on isolated words, the students should hav 
opportunity to use "th" words in sentence context such as: 

1. The father and the mother took their children 
to the lake. 

2. I'd rather llvci near my brother in a rorthern 
climate than bother with hot southern weather. 



Keeping the Practlcea Interesting 



e 



To prevent monotony in the pattern practice presen- 
tation, the teacher should be versatile in tochnique. The entire 
class should uBually begin each exercise together. As previ- 
ously stated, this gives confidence and'security to those v^ho 
need it. The taacher should work out a system of visual cues 
(hand signals) which tell a particular row, small ^roup of 
students, individual, or the entire class to reapond. 

This implies that the teacher in leading pattern 
practices is highly mobile. He usually walks across the front 
of the room or between rows. Thlo facllitatei the hand cues 
that keep the students' attention directed towards the teacher 
and enables the teacher to listen more closely to individual 
student responses when the entire class is doiig a pattern. 
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Students enjoy the competition of responding row 
agaiiist row, boys ngainst girls, or one side of the class against 
the other. The method v/ill help the teacher in individualizing 
instruction because he is able to gauge each student's progress 
without singling out individual shortcomings. If an individual 
speaking alone or as a part of a group gives an incorrect re- 
sponse, ho or his group will be cued correctly by the teacher. 
As stated earllor, the tGQcher should not stress blame by 
saying that a reBponse is incorrect. He can siniply give the 
correct response for the student or group to repeat. 

The teacher will wonder about how much time to 
irpend on each usaga. Ha should use the same exarcises for 
several succeeding days until most students shov/ some mastery, 
of the skills being taught. It is often possible to iicreasa the 
rate of speed on review drills (without distorting the conversa- 
tional tone of the drills), giving students a sense of Increased 
facility. Again, praise is in order when students show such 
progress. 

Those who need additional practice should be given 
an opportunity to work with the teacher or with students in small 
groups in an area that might bo designated as the class ''language 
lab. " If tape recorders are available, the students can use 
headsets and listen to the teacher-made tapes especially tailored 
for them until their performance is closer to that of the rest of 
the class. 

Some teachers like to work on from one to three 
problems during a week, then give oral and written tests on 
Friday. In subsequent weeks, persistent problems can be 
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attacked again for tha all^important rGinforccment that Is 
necessary for GStablishing new laiiguagcs habits. If a par- 
ticular usaga or pronunciation deviation pro /es especially 
difficult whan iatroduced to the class the teacher should not 
assume a "you'll=get=this=or-else" stance. Rather, he 
should put it aside temporarily and plan a differont more 
thoughlfuJ and varied attack on tho problem it a later dat- 



Getting Variety through Different Kinds of E: 



In addition to varying the method of precentatioii 
the teacher may choose from many types of drills Li theauml- 
oral texts to keep the fifteen-minute pattern oractice diversi- 
fied and interesting. The full range of types of drillij is too 
numerous to describe in detail here, but the teacher's atten- 
tion IS called to the following transformation and substitutiou 
drills, since thesG involve subtler and more interesting 
mnnipulatio.is of language than the basic drills includel 
earlier in this guide, 

^' Transformatloa DrlllB . These drills ^re intorest- 
ing becauBQ they involve simple syntawtical manipu- 
lation as well as choice of the appropriate auxiliary 
verb. A few types of transformations are here 
illustrated in condansod form; 

(a) Negative-forming trails formation 

T^jacher; He lives in the city. 
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Claas or student: Ho doesn't Uvg in the city* . 

(b) Question-forming transformation 

TGaohor: Ho lives in the city. 

Class or stud ant: Does ho live in the City? 

(c) Wh question-formirig transformation 

Teacher: He lives in the city. 

Class or student: Where does he live? 

(d) Transformation involving an answer^presum- 
iag question 

Teacher: He lives in the city. 

Class or student: He lives i-i the city, 

doesa't he ? 

Substitution Drills . Substitutions are the most 
fascinatiLig drills, but they are more difficult. One 
or more vrords or phrases are replaced (substitutsd) 
in one or more slots in the sentence. Although sub- 
stitution drills can be. done by studants of varying 
ability levals, the taacher would do v/ell to introduce 
them aft =)r the students have become familiar with 
other pattern practice techniques. Note that in 
substitutions the student must alwr.ys call upon his 
intuitive undsrstanding of syntax aad oftan upon his 
drill -developed sense of the appropriate verb. 
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(a) Substitution in one slot of the Bentence: 

Toacher; Pm goinj to study tomorrow 

Class or student: Pm going to study tomorrow' 
Teacher: ha ' 

Class or student: going to study tomorrow 

leacher: we . 

Class or student: We're going to study tomor= 

row. 

Teacher: Bill and Jane 

Class or studsnt: Bill and Jane are going to 

study tomorrow. 

(b) Substitution in many sentence slots: 

Teacher: jane found a paekago Friday 

.-lass or stude)at: Jane found a package Friday" 
Teacher: last week 

Class or student: Jane found a package last 

week. 

Teacher; ten dollars 

Class or student: Jane found ten dollars last 

week. 

Teacher: my brothjr - 

Class or student: My broth ar found ton dollaro 

last week. 

3' Combination Drills. These drills are basically 
transformatioris that combine separate statements 
into siagle statements. They offer some flexibility 
to the respondent in how he wishes to phrase Ms 
ansv/or. so they must be done with indi^^idual otudeats. . 
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This kind of drill is obviously related to tha group 
activity of ssntence expansion dsscribad later in 
this guida. 

Tsacher: The pen is on the desk. 

I want it* 

Class or student: I want the pen that is on the 

desk. 

(another acceptable combiaation: I want 
the pen on the desk, ) 
Teacher: Janet lives in the city. 

Tom lives in the city. 
Class or student: Janet and Tom live in the 

city. 

NOTE: APPENDIX A of this guide is a check list for 
thorough aiid effective dally pattern practice. 
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INTSGRATING THE AURAL-CRAL METHOD INTO THE 
TOTAL ENGLISH PROGRAM 



The daily pattern practices are basically a copdition- 
ing factor aimed at getting standard usage Into the student's 
consciousness and onto his lips. Howover, the conditioning is 
useless unless the student comes to understand when ha should 
use standard jSngllsh and when he should use his^^ve dial-ct 
Confining dialect practice to one isolated patterned Hrm portio^i 
of the class p-riod is salf=limlting. OccasionE for ralavart 
loosely structured speaking activities - especially roU^-playing- 
should bo provided so that students gain a aenso of the appro^ 
priate social situations in which standard English is used in 
other wordo. tha teacher must work. to insur j the movement of 
the second dialect from pattern practice to social situations in 
V'hich standard .English is required. 



ROLE PLAyiNG: A VITAL TECHNIQUE FOR 
CARRYOVER 
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la role playing the toachsr or the atude,its definG a 
common social situation for a brief impromptu dramatization 
A general approach is mapped out, then in the dramatimtion " 
some members of the class assume the various roles, using a 
second dialect. 

ThGra are two valuable aspects to role playing. One 
value is in the insight and understanding gained by the student's 
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imaginative projection of himself into the new role. For ex- 
ample, a student playing the part of a policeman issuing a 
ticket for speeding to two teenagers might see speeding teen-- 
agers for the first time through the eyes of an adult* The 
specif ic language goal of role -playing is in the conscious effort 
made to assume the speaking characteristics of one v/ho speaks 
a standard dialect. 

It is of utmost importance that the teacher design 
a role^playlng situation In which the students \vill be called upon 
to utilize standard English. Situations in which teenagers talk 
to teenagers as such or situations in which only the native 
dialect is used should be employed only to dramatiss the dif-- 
ference between standard and non-standard, as in number 11 
bolov/. Suggested situations which have been used success^ 
fully are the foUowiiig: 

1* Students with parents seeking admission to 

school in an interview with counselor or 
principal; 

2, Teenagers justifying their loud recordG to a 
complaining noighbor; 

3, A customer returning damaged product to 
Customer ServicQ for refund or exchange; 

4, A student making an appointment with an em- 
ployer's Gecretary for a job interview; 

5, A job seeker applying for a position actually 
advertised in the newspaper; 
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6. A student applying for a part-time job as baby- 
sittor, supermarkot bag-boy, etock clerk, etc. i 

7. A student explaining consistent tardiness or absen- 
teeism to the priiicipal- 

8. A toenager calling the fire departrnGnt to roport a 
firra and asking for help; 5 

9. A housowifo making a bill adjustmant v/ith a dapart- 
mGiit store credit managsr; 

10. A pedestrian giving dirGctions to a tourist on how to 
rGach a well-known landmark; 

11. A toeuager relating the story of his auto accident to 
his father, to his friend and later to his family 
lawyer. 

12. A boy oxplalni.ig to his date's ang-ry father why he 
brought her home late, 

13. -16. Additional teacher-suggssted situations. 



A morG roaUstic setting for telephone role-playing ca.' 
be achieved by requesting real phones and relatad equip- 
ment from South Central BoU-e offices, ./hero such liquip- 
mant is lent to schools frc ; cf charge under the "tGletraineiJ' 
program. 



No rolfi-playing situation is complete without a 
teacher-directed assGssment. Such questions should be asked 
as "Did Mary talk the way a principal would? "Did Tom usa 
a TOcabulary much like that of a business exacutiva?'* "How 
would you have changsd the dialogue in the situation if you had 
baaa playing tha rola of the clerk?" 

One of the anticipatGd difficulties in rol^ -playing 
activltius is that sotne students play it for laugbe and encourage 
others to do so by their example. It is the teacher' g responsi-- 
bility in the beginning to set the proper tone for the activity, 
which might be daecribed as a mood of purposeful play, Role'- 
playi..g can succeed o::Iy in a warm, relaxed classroom atmos-^ 
phere. However, the spontaneity and enthusiasm which are 
essential for successful role-playing must be properly channeled, 
so that the activity does not lapse into a raucous parody of good 
role-playing activities on one hand or become a bland re-run 
of old textbook units on social etiquette on the other. ' 



Choral Reading 



Choral reading is a natural bridge betv/een oral 
communications activities and the literature program. Al- 
though the term has unfortunate connotations - - the ghostly 
cadence of a Greek chorus, the lilt of elementary school chil-^ 
dreii reciting "The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere" it can be 
a valuable tool both for Increasing the student* s understanding of 
dialect differences and deepening his appreciation of how 
rhythm functions in poetry. 
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Just r.s the aural-oral tGchmque is an ear-orionted 
mothod of .teaching usage as oppoaod to analytical methods 
choral reading is an oar-orientcd way of teaching rhythm ■ 
verse that can precede or at lower grada levels replace teach- 
ing of formal scanning of verse. Ballads are the most commoa 
starting point, but the high appeal of modern verse like thd 
Gveadolyn Brooks and John Clardi selections below should not 
be overlooked. Many dlfferont kinds of poetry can be studied 
as student mtarest is maintained and developed. The taping of 
individual and choral interpretations for later playbnck to oth-r 
classes has proved to be an excallent motivatioi,al device in 
choral reading. 

Some suggested ballads and poems for choral read- 
ing arc theSQ: 

||Da,.iny Deever" - Hudyard Kipling 

Cheers" - ,3ve Merriam 
'_'Man in the Cnion Patch" - John Ciardi 
|;We Real Cool" - Gwendolyn Brooks 
_'|Get Up and Bar the Door" - anonymous 
||These Bones Gonna Rise Again" - anonymous 
^_Aa Long as the Grass Shall Grow" - Peter I.- Fni-rtQ 
^^MoUy Mea,js" - Margarot Walker 
"Big Bad John" - Jimmy Dean 
||Mr. Froggle Went A-Courting - anonymous 
^^The Pied Piper" - Malvina Reynolds 
I Ballad of tha Fox" - anonymous 
■;The Lady and the Bear" - Theodore Roathke 

Ground-Hog" - Traditional 



Other Bpeaklng activities are the class and panel 
discussions which grow out of literature study or student- 
selected reading, discussions growing from student raaction 
to current events, and discussions of teenage problems, Stu- 
dont reactions to pictures from popular magaEiiias, special 
graphics (see Resource Materials below, Reinhold Visuals), 
and films are also natural sources of lively and affe'ctlve class 
discussion. With adequate teacher preparation, students might 
bo led to give well-planned short talks on " how to do'* or "how 
to make'* something or ''how something works. Preparation 
Includes dividing the activity into a logical sequence and pre- 
paring or selecting accessary visual aids, A^iii, discussioas 
should be taped froque;;Atly when a recorder Is available so thnt 
language habits can be analyzed in playbacks on the following 
day. 

Sclectad Resource Materials 



Dunning^ Stephen* Refloctlons on a Gift of Watermelon Pickle 
(Scott, Foresmaar Glenvlew, IlL / 1986) ^2 ~9e, 

SmilGy Majorie, at al, ed* Stories in Song and Verso . 

(MacmlUan Gatoway English/ New" yor^kr iBasr $ * 99, 

irailoy, MajoriQ, et, al, ed. Creatures in Verse. (Macmlllan 
Oatoway English, New York, 1967) $1, 02, 

Summerflold, Gooffray, VoicQe, I-V, (Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 1060) $L 28 per vol. 
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Visuals 

Lids tone, John ot al. Beinhold Visuals (Portfolio 2, 

Mass. ); Roinhold Book Corporation, mw York"' n d 
$22. 50 , . . 
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.LITERATURE AND THE AURAL-ORAL METHOD 



Carryiig -the effects of the aural-oral tachnique 
i.ito the study of literature doas not entail a drastic revieion of a 
good literature program. In. such a program, the teacher 
salscts matsrlals from the text or from other appropriate 
cources that are most likely to capturG and maintain the inter- 
est of the studaiits. He organizes the matarials into some 
moaningful pattern or aaquence and oonducts livaly class dis- 
cuesions based on the students' literary and personal experi- 

As stated earlier, in diaeuaaions studeats should be 
e;.icouraged to employ the standard English usagjs dtfvelopQd in 
the pattern practicaar but this does not mea.i that the discussions 
should take on an overly formalized air or that students should 
be stopped in the course of an exchange for correction of non- 
standard usages. This would be destructive of tha uiiderlylng 
sense of play that must permeate any good discus siori and 
harmful to the momentum of the students' exchangG of ideas. 

Rather, the teacher should make a mental note of 
the non-standard usages that occur during the disctiesion. The 
taacher can plan to gear future pattern practicea to those de- 
vistions that occur perBistentjy. As in the case of other dls- 
cucsions, literatur*3-Qentered discussions can bs taped frequent- 
ly and playod back the following day for student self-analysis of 
deviations from staiidard usage. 
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The language consciouBness which the aural-oral 
program emphasizes can be used by the teacher to enrich the 
study of literature. For Instance, the Bignlflcance of dialect 
as a means of revealing character can be developed. Children 
become aware that how a person speaks is almost as Important 
as what he speaks. Dialect selections are ileo interesting V^d 
entertaining reading. If given a sensitive interpretation iw 
cither teacher or students. selGctlons with dialect can develop 
broader attitudes toward an appreciation for the beauty of the 
• various dialects. Recordings of poems, short stories aad 
dramatic readings in Scottish. British, and regional American 
dialec^ can be utilized. Students might enjoy Imitating aay'of 
th^se dialects and doing their own taped reaJings. Dialects of 
all kinds in popular music can be heard and discusBed Listen- 
ing carefully to imitate anothora' mode of apaech is very good 
ear training which can contribute to an awareness of one's own 
way of speaking. ' 

In addition to the choral readings suggested earlier 
oral reading of short contemporary plays ca.i ba a good change 
of pace m literature instruction and speech practice Pre- 
assignment and discussion of the roles in the play help to 
maintain student interest and assure more fluent ^nd perceotive 
mterpretation. Conscious effort should be made by the stu- 
dents to modify their speech to suit the cadence, pronunciation 
a^nd inflQotion of the character beliig portrayed. For instance ' 
If a student is reading the part of an important public official ' 
or an aged country woman, ho should be encouraged to think 
and t"lk about the unique speech style involved in the 
characterization. 
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Finally, the use of role --playing in the study of 
noii- dramatic literature should not be overlooked. Students 
oftan enjoy stepping Into a literary setting and taking the part of 
a character of particular interest to them in a short story, 
narrative poam^ or ViOveL Imitation of the dialect of the far 
West, Kentucky hills, or some other locale can Increase 
liiiguistic flexibility and brbadan appreciation for the vigor 
and hf^auty o£ tlje varlunti iiua-ritandai*d dialocts, . 
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COMPCSITION AND THE AURAL-ORAL METHOD 



Smce the studsnt's written larigua,|e is necessarily 
dependent on his ability to listen and speak, the aural=oral 
technique lays the groundwork for more affective writing 
especially elaments of writing like ssntence variety and^ 
some extent punctuation, without becoming the dominant as- 
pect of the writing program. 

The overall writing program for aural-oral studants 
should be aimed at daveloplng the conviction that v/ritten ex- 
preaslon can bo enjoyable and is often important. A rule- 
contered approach in the teaching of writing, as in speaking, 
presupposes an ability to manipulate idea b at a high level of 
abstraction and to translate these abstractions l.ito practicD 
while in the act of writing. 



Loosely Structured Writing Aasig.imants 



To build the student's self-confidence nad his desire 
to write, the teacher should begin with loosely atructurad 
writing assig:imonts in which the flow of the gtudent's ideas is 
not threatened by the red ptacil or sidetrack ad by an axcessive 
concern for mechanics. Two types of asslgiments that have 
successfully made reluctant writers more productive are the 
student journal (popularized by Fader and Shaevitz in Hooked 
on Books ) and assignments involving reality tests, Samplos of 
writing from student journals are included in APPENDIX B of 
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this guide, and furthor information about how to Initiate such 
journals is available through the English Supervisor and 
Consultants. Reality test assignments cast tha writer as an 
instructor as he writas down directions which another student 
or studants must follow, thus providing (a) a raality check of 
the wear's thoroughnoss, accuracy, and sense of sequence 
and (b) a tost of the listening skills of the studant who Is 

for ^i*""? dn-ectlons. APPENDIX C includes suggestions 
for reality test assignments. 



Skill Agslgnments 

Writing skills (exclusive of mechanics and sDelllnff) 
can be approached through exercises that enable the stud:^ t"® 
geciorate a variety of written sentences which, in harmony with 

^n4""^n°r^ "^"^^^ ^''^ ^^^°1^P ^^^^^^ 

innate ability to hear language patterns rather than his ability 
to analyse language principles. -'•^^y 

Taachers can directly Involve students in (1) san- 
tonce eKpanaion. (2) eentoneo shuffling, and (3) sentence 
substitution In each of these, grammatical terminology can 
be mimmized or omitted, although terminology is empl^e^H 
the samples below as a shorthand for outUni^he tec^^f 
for the teacher in this guide. cccnniqu... 

SGntence 'Expansion 

The teacher begins by writing a »/erb and a noun of 
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his own selection on the board, or he might ask the 
students for the name of a "thing" and "what it io 
doing" or "what it did" to get ths exercise started. 

EXAMPLE: boy ran 

The teacher then asks the class to describe the boy 
further, elictlrig such responses as "tall. " "fat, " 

happy, " etc, , the most dsscrlptive of which can be 
usad as the next step to be added in the exnansion. 

boy ran 
The short, fat" boy ran. 

The taacher can further expand the subject by ask- 
ing such questions as "Where was the boy?" or 
"How was he dreBsod?" The latter queetion might 
elicit a response like "in blue jea is and a tee- shirt, " 
raaulting Iti the following Qxpansion- 

boy ran 
ThG short, fat boy ran. 

The short, fat boy in blue jeins and a 
tee-shirt ran. 

The teacher might ask "Where did he run to?" 
The students might volunteer an answer like "to the 
movie, " and the teacher continues to build the ex- 
panalon-pyramid by adding the new element to tha 
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elumontc already developed* (Cbviously, much 
blackboard spacG is necessary, ) 

Tha short, fat boy in blUQ jsano and a tee- 
shirt ran to the movie. 

Next th^ taachar can ask, ''Why did ha run?'^ or 
■-Whm did h© ruii?*' The latter qusstloii could re- 
oult ia a pr^pQsitional phrase like ''in the evoiii?ig, 
an advarb "yesterday, " or an advarbial clause like 
"whenever he was lata, The former quastlon would 
probably result in a full-blown clause like "because 
his brother was ghasing him, " 6 

After t . or three taacher-dlrectad s^ntance ex- 
pansion axerclses, the teacher can ask the studants 
to write a^i axpaiislon individually, Tha verb'-noun 
combination assigned should not normally include 
proper aouns, which offer limltad posoiblllties for 
modifioation. Both verbs and nouns should be famil- 
iar wordc, not new nor unfamiliar vocabulary items. 
When the students later read their original sentencGs 
aloud, they are amazed by the wido variety of ideas 
and structures developed from the same two words. 



There is a limit, of course, to how long an expansion the 
teacher should profitably develop. Super o ant ances are 
fun to construct, but they sound stilted and defeat the 
ultimate purpoea of devaloping the student* a feeling for 
a iiatural prose style in Englieh, 
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f:2) Sentence Shuffling 
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Anothar game-like approach to tho study of sa.itenco 
structure and sentence variety is santenca shuffling. 
Tho tvBacher writes on the board a previously thought- 
out sentence which contains several movable elements 
(certain adverbs, prepositional phrases, appositives 
adverb clausos, etc.) ' 

EXAMPLE: We oftGn eat cabbage at my house.. 

The teacher asks if anyone sees a ly wora or group 
of words that can be put In a different place in the 
sentence without changing its meaming or making it 
sound odd. If the students do not Jee a movable 
element the teacher can circle one and ask "Where 
else could this be placed?" An arrov/ should then 
be drawn from the circled element to its new posi- 
tion suggested by the student, and the newly arranged 
sentence should be put to the "ear test"; 1, e. , read 
aloud. The final graphic result might look like thlsr 

— We^^^)eat cabbage7^t~my hou°7 

Larger sentences with more complex structuros 
can be utilised as the students become familiar 
with the game. 

mZAMFlMi An old dog, Red Rover, was sitting 

quietly In the cor.ier while two girls 
set plates on the dining room tabla. 
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Note that this ssnteLice demoristratas that elements 
cannot be moved capriciously, A careless shuffle 
of the flaad prepositional phrase would fail the 
''ear test^ 

* . , while two g irls^sgt plat as 
Co n' the dining room^ablet) 

With students at the junior high level, sentence 
shuffle can be played with large teacher-made cards 
that contaiii words or groups of words in a sentence* 
Students than stand up with the cards while their 
classmates tall them where to move for a workable 
sentence shuffle. As always the ''ear test" vali- 
dates or iavalldates the shuffle, (Sea Illustration 
on page 47). 

(3) Sentence Substitution 

The goal of sentence substitution is to develop 
the student- s av/areness of the many options 
available to him in constructing a sentence. It 
is adviaabla that the teacher follow a multiple 
sample approach in teaching santence substitution, 
similar to the technique used in oral pattern 
practices. For ^?.ample, in getting the students 
to vary their technique of noun modification, the 
teacher should provldo SGveral examples like 
those below. 
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The man \vith brom^n eyes vms identified as 
the robber* 

Tha ^^ mn who had brov/n eyes %vas Identified 
as the robber. 

The brown-eyed man was idantified as the 
robber. 

The building with a golden dome burned down. 
The building that had a goldan dome burned 
dowii/ 

The golden- domed building burned down. 
Student aBsignments: 

shoes high heels cost more 

animal long tail is dangerous 

Note that all modifiers will not convert to the 
adjective-aoun pattern. The man with the 
brown dog, for example, will not coiivert to 
"the brown-dogged man, 

Sentence substitution can be played v/lth other 
syntactic alternative structures, such as infinitive/ 
gerund option in the direct object position. 

Teacher oamples: 

I like to walk in the rala^ 
I like walking in the rain. 
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My sister loves to shop downtown. 
My sister loves shopping dDwntown. 
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student assignments: 

I like to watch a good newscast. 

The old gardener preferred to work alone. 

The students can nlso offer evaluative comment on 
the substitutions, telling which alternative is most 
effactlvQ or most appropriate for use in a pirtlcular 
context. 



Formal Writing 



Each teacher should judge his studints' rendi.ieaa 
for writing of a formalized nature, in which the above skiUc 
might mdirectly come to play. A high degr-e of inter- 
relatedaess should be the goal. Vocationally=oriented aasio-n^ 
ments such as letters of application and resumes of job ^xperi- 
ence, can parallel the mock job interviews racoT^m^ondod 
earlier. Literature -oriented assignments can l^.clud- imagi- 
nary letters from one character to another, original endings for 
a story read m class, recasting of a character from a sto'ry 

into a diffarent environment or era and similar asaign- 
moats. 

It Is recommended, however, that fun-length essays 
and other conventional formal assignments that implicitly treat 
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tha high schooler as. a miniature graduate student be avoidQd. 
The ctudont \^ho has nothing to say about Hawthoriie^s symbol^ 
ism oftGn has much to say about his life, his 3wiroameiit, or 
his poronsal ruactlou to a story by Ray Bradubury or a poem 
W Lp^.igston Hughes, a-d ho might be motivatSfd to ^ ^rita fluent^ 
ly about these things. 
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RJECHANICS AND SPELLING 




The composition program should be the basis for an 
oral approach to the study of mGchanics. That is, tha studGnts' 
writings should be used diagnostically to detarmine which as- 
pects of mechariics should be atrassed. An all-out attack oa 
mechanics at any grade level is wasteful at best, since the 
studeiit's needs are seldom congruent to the sequence and 
structuro of mechanics Instruction as presented in a text. 
Selectivity Is the first principle, and the basis of selectivity 
in teaching mochanics is the major punctuation and capltaliz-^- 
tlon problGms rsvsaled by the students in thoir own writing. 

An aural-oral approach can be used in teaching'the 
most fundamental conventions of punctuation. The relation of 
punctuation to sound is imperfect, but the student's ear is keen 
Gnough to diGcern that a vocal "full stop" indicates a period 
and that a question is sometimes signalled by a risihg vocal 
inflection. He can be taught to "hear" how his run-on 
sentences beg for a full stop and how a fragment truncateo his 
ideas. 

The teacher should analyze the student's papors on 
short writing assignments, note the most frequent errors, and 
prepare original exercises of one or more paragraphs in which 
the common mechanics errors are included. He can v/rite the 
paragraph on the board or flash it on the v/all through an over- 
head or opaque projector; then, after reminding the students 
of th© appropriate sound-punctuation relationship, he can read 
the model aloud, obeying the false? punctuation signals built 
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into the exercise. 



For exampUv paragrEphs lik^ the following might 
be constructed to give the students a chance to discover through 
an aural-oral method the nature of a santencQ fragment and a 
run-on and to discover through visual means the errors in 
spoiling. 



How to Find a Telephone Number with out a Book 



To get a telephone number with out a book. You 
frist have to cnll Information or directory assist- 
encG, To do this you have to dial 114 then a 
lady will anser an you give her the name of the 
peraon you wa:vt to call and she will look it up for 
you and give it to you. You should rite it down 
if you have a pencil. So you will have it the naxt 
time you need it. 

Students will often notice the minor spelling errors 
built into the oxerciDO and ask the teacher to correct them. If 
the teacher wishes to isolate particular punctuation errors 
v/ithout bringing in spslling at the same time, he can do sa 
However, the teaching of spelling from the contexts of student 
compositions and literary selections read by the students is 
strongly recommended as the more integrated approach, 

Stu^ of individual spelling items from these 
sources can lead to gGneralizations about spelling. For 
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example, "ansar" and "rite" in the above paragraph can 
be used to introduce the idea of silent letters; "with out" can 
exemplify compound words. The apoUing textbook will thGii 
provide more oxamplcs of these concepts for further reiiiforce- 
ment. 

Aftar several sample paragraphs embodying the 
same kinds of Errors have been diacussed, the studants arc 
ready to read their own papers aloud in individual confureacoo 
with the teacher. Students should also faj eacouraged to 
volunteor frequo itly to correct the mschanlcs in tholr own 
papers while readiiig aloud to the class. (It is important to 
remembsr that "free" writing experiences like the journal 
should nevar be used for teaching skills in mechanics, since 
such v/riting has as Its purpose the devGlopmant of fluency and 
directness of expression, not the development of skills. ) 

Fortunataly, cartaln simple rules for punctuation 
do not depend upon heady grammatical concepts. It is 
possible, then, to tuach the common rules for words in a 
series, direct addresses, and introductory "yes" and 
no" to average and below averaga students . These 
conventions ars also marked by relatively strong arid stable 
inflectional signals, and they can sharpen the studerit's 
ability to detect vocal clues for comma usage. 
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T^STINQ AND GRADING 



Tasts on ciural-oral pattern practicao should be 
given ragularly. Ac already stated, abstract grammatical 
terms are avoided in thiS aural- oral cIess, and in the testing 
program the teacher must be careful not to includG terms and 
co.icepts from the iastructlonal program of previous years. 
V^Tien some degree of mastery of a pattern is evidenced, the 
students are ready to be tested. 

While iLidividual oral tests of the stude :t*s ability 
to respond to pattern=cues are desirable^ it is also possible to 
give written tests of two kinds: (1) those In which thj teacher 
gives oral clues, just as in regular patten practica,, then 
allows time for the student to write down the raspo.ise; and (2) 
dittoed or mimeographed tests, in which the studer/c ilerforms 
a variety of exercises based on pattern practices. In the 
former method it is important to remember that the writing of 
a pattern-practice response requires a more conapllcated set of 
skills than does oral response to teacher cues. Therefore, 
the student should not be handicapped In testing by his lack of 
spelling skills* Difficult words that have tiot been specifically 
studied in class may be listed on the board. Naturally, with 
both methods the teacher must also avoid testing a usage which 
the students have not practiced. 

The sample test belo%v, a composite of several tests 
djvised by teachers ii the siural-oral program, offers a num- 
ber of ideas for writteLi testing based on aural -^oral study. 
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I. 



(v rite) 
(read) 



(draw) 
(borrov/) 

(go) 

(come) 

(drive) 

(see) 

(study) 



FILL THE BLANKS: 
THINGS JCHN DID 



1. 
2, 



(sweap) 3, 



4, 
5. 

S. 

7. 

8, 

9, 

10. 



John 

He 



o latter yestarday. 
au exciting story yesterday 
afternooii. 

He the sidewalk yesterday 

morning. 
He ■ a map last night. 

He _____ a book from ths library day 

before yesterday. 
He ^ to the movies last Saturday, 

to school early laGt v eek. 
_ to the airport yeBterday after' 



He 

He " 
noon. 

He _____ his favorite actor on television 
last MOiiday^ 

He ______ his lessons last night. 



THINGS SCI/;a STUDENTS DID AT A PART^ LAST 

WEEK 



(vear) 


1. 


They 


(a at) 


2. 


They 


(driak) 


3. 


They 


(play) 


4. 


Thay 


(da-ice) 
(si-ig) 


5. 


They 


■ 3. 


They 



their new clotheo, 

sandwiches and cpokies, 

cokse and milk, 

many games, 

until midnight, 

COu.gs. 
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7. Thsy 

8, Thay 



stories, 

home at 11:00 o* clock. 



Note that the above section doeo not appear to 
be different at first gance from a standard textbook 
exercise, Howeyer, there are tv/o Important dif- 
ferenceB: the student coneults his ear, not a set of 
memorised rules. In answering the items; and the 
directions are not stated in terms of grammatical 
concepto. The student's guidelines for tense for^ 
matlon are built into the past-'tensoLiess of the 
headings {'^Things John md, ''Things Some Stu- 
dents Did at a Party Last Week" ) aad cue elements 
within the sentences r'yesterday, " --last night'' 
and "early last week"), 

RBWRITS THE FOLLCWING SENTENCES, 
CHANGE THEM TO NEGATIVE, USE CON- 
TRACTIONS, 



EXAMPLE: The children want new toys 
^^f^ (lA^^iaiAlM^ ^i^-nJ^ ^^mX ^.U/^ 
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1» Helen and Pater like hot milk. 

2, William likes cold coffee, 

3, Pater was reading a book last night. 
V The children were playing this morning, 

5, We are slerjpy novj-. 

6, The girls are wearing white blouses today. 
7* Louisa is writing a long letter. 



8. The boys played ball yesterday afternoon. 

9. I brought flowers yesterday. 
10, I am tired now. 



This is a negative -forming transforrnation exercise 
that tests agreement of regular atid irregular varbs 
with rioun and pronoun subjects. Note that the in- 
structions, as in the entire test, are extremely 
simple and unambigous. Simple terminology 
( riegatlve, 'contractions") is employed, but tech- 
nical grfimmatical concapts like tliose in tha firpt 
sentence of this paragraph are avoided. 

th:s far a graph below tells about what 

SOME students DC IN THE AFTERNOON R-^- 
WRITE the PARAGRAPH SO THAT IT TELLS 
ABOUT THE STUDENTS AS IF THEY HAD DOME 
ALL OF THESE THINGS LAST W^EK, OR LAST 
YEAR, CR AT SOME OTHER TIME IN THE FAST. 

UNDERLINE THE WORDS YOU CHANGE. 

EXA.MPLE (first Bentence): 



In the afternoon the students meet at the bus stop. 
They go home and change their clothes. Several of 
them meet at the aweot shop, where they sit at the 



tables in groups of four. Some cf them buy soft 
drinks and potato chips while others put money in 
the juke bo3C and play their favorite records. The 
dance and talk together until eight thirty, then say 
goodby and go home. Most of them do their home 
work, watch television for a while, then get in bed 
by ten^thlrty. 

This is a test of the past tense that utilizes a nar- 
rative paragraph rather than a sentence list. The 
teacher who framed this test had done pattern 
prattices luvolving all of the irregular verbs iu 
the paragraph. 

CIRCLE THE UNDERLINED WORD THAT DOES 
NOT RHYME WITH THE OTHER TWO UNDER- 
LINED WORDS IN EACH SET OF SENTENCES, 

EXAMPLE: Where did he sit? 



The dog bit the mailman. 
Did you ^eti your monay back ? 





When the water boils turn off the fire* 
The girls at the school wear uniforms. 
Her hair curls easily. 
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He paid ten dollars for that watch. 
Edward played guitar with the band. 
Thsre was a large scratch on the red cor. 

This simple sound discrimination exercise deal^ 
with come common non-standard Droaunciation prob 
lems la our community. Such itams must be car-= 
tuUy constructed, but they do provide a means of 
evaluating aural skills on a writteR test. 

WRITJ QUESTIONS ABCUT THE PCLLDv/lNG 
ANSyERS 

EXAMPLE: ABOUT YOUR COUSIN 

She lives on Barlow Jtreet 

i. 3CUT YCUR BOSS 

1. Yss, he's worklag. 

3. He viaita our room uvery day. 

3. Yes, he did. 

4. He wore a whlta shirt yeeterday. 

5. Wo, he doesn't. 

ABOUT MR. SMITH WHO WORKS IN A FACTC RY 

1. In a factory. 
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2. 
3. 

5. 



Ha-s going to buy a house. 
Naxt year* 
No, ha didn^t, 
Y3S, he does. 



ABOUT PLAYING BASEBALL 



L 



Yas, they do. 



2. Ho,thay don^t. 

3. Yes, they are. 

4. Mo, thay aren't. 

5. Yes, they did. 

It is important to □bserve that this section is more 
open-eaded^ leaving room for variad, individualized 
responses. For example, a studaat might validly 
respond to item Al u^ith ''is he working? "is the 
boss ^^^orkiag?", or a similar quastioa. In B4 the 
responses can vary even more, from otralght ques- 
tions like "Did he get a raise?*' to facetious re- 
sponses like "Did he bring the boas a . apple? 
The important thing is that the student should apply 
his aural-oral masteiy to the use of appropriate 
verb form in framing his question. For example, 
he could not validly ask "Was tha boss v orking?** 
for item Ai,or ''When did he visit our room? " for 



A 2. 
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VI. 
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EXPAND THE WORDS BELOW INTO AN INT^-R tct 
ING SENTENCE. --c^-o i - 

EXAMPLE: plane landed 

1. car crashed 

2. teacher looked 

3. roldier jumped 

AgaLi, the test grows more open-aadsd and pre- 
scL^ts ?. compositional challenge that the atudant 
should be able to meet if he has been v.^QrkinP exten- 
cively with sentence expansion. 

VI. THERE ARE_SEVERAL PARTS CP THE SEN- 
TENCE BELOW THAT CAN BE SHUFFLED INTO 
OTHER POSITIONS IN THE SENTENCE REWRITE 
THE SENTENCE IN TVm DIFFERENT WAYS BY 
SHUFFLING VARIOUS PARTS TO OTHER FCSITICNS 
i^JO WORDS CAN BE ADDED OR LEFT OU'^. 

In the morning before going to vork Mr. Ellis eats 
a big breakfast if he doesn't oversleep. 



B^any syntactical combinations arc possible here, : 
and students who have grown accuatomed to thinking 
in syntactical units through sentence ahuffle games" 
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and exercises should be able to find at least two. 

Of course, not all of these items need to be used in 
every test* The teacher should test ^^-hen a logical, 
convenient point arises for evaluation of a partlcu^ 
lar set of skills. Other forms of testing might be 
devised, although the teacher should always con^ 
aider his testing program as experimental and 
should avoid getting on a single track i.i testing* 
A limited, one^ dimensional testing program would 
result in neglect of this wider range of oral and 
written skills that the aural-oral program aims to 
develop. 
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CONCLUSION 



■ 



The fundamental purpose of the aural-oral pro- 
gram is to teach students who speak non-standard dialects 
the why, ho-vv, a.id when of using a sacond dialect. To 
accomplish such a task requires a great deal of patience 
ingenuity, energy, and hard work on the teacher's part. 
He must realize that the student vill not master a new' set 
of language habits In a few v eeks or months, but rather by 
a continuing program of experiences with spoken tiiglish, 
reinforced constantly, through a variety of t schniques. 

In addition to providing basic communication 
skills that ara so important for social and occupational 
success, improving each child's self-concept is a.i impor- 
tant part of the aural -oral program. Unless a student 
feels that he is a %-orthwhile human being with feelings and 
ideas that are of interest to ethers, a person capable of 
improving himself and pursuing his goals, there is little 
chance that he will play the game of education. The aural - 
oral program, like any educational enterprije, m-ust be 
carried out %"lth compassion, diligence, and concern for the 
development of tha individual student. 
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i: FPENDIX A 



Check .List ror Daily Pettsrn Practice 



L 


Pattorti practices were no more thavi fifteeh or 
t^^ eaty miautas i i length* 




2* Reaponsea to pattern practicas were by the 
class as a vfhole. by small grQups, and by 
individuale aGcording to teacher's hand cuee. 




c 


More than one type of drill '"Blb used in pre- 
seating patter.i practices. 




4. 


Teacher was mobile, walking around the 
rooni to 'tuna ia 'the iiidividual student re* 
sponsea duriiig clasa pattern practice. 




5, 


Patter:iB and reaponses were epoke.i i.i. 
conversational tones. 




8, 


Discussions of grammatical concepts a.id 
use of abstract terminology were avoldsd* 




7. 


Correct responsea, iiudividual and group, 
were frequently praised. 




8. 


Pattarns aelseted reflected earlier diag- 
nosis of □otual student problems. 





1 
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Patterns selected focused o . usages that are 
stro'ig social markers. 



10. 



Patterns salected were part of teacher- rnade 
sequsncB which allows for future reinforcement, 



APPENDIX B 



Sample Journal Siitries 



A journal is a special notebook of completely fra-^ 
writiag kept by svsry student. It is an attemTat to get the etu- 
dent to write about his moods, iaterests, problems, or what- 
ever is oa his mind at the time he picks up a psiicll. The 
jouraals are raad by the teacher but never "corrected" or 
graded down as lo.g as the student meets the deadline for ha. d- 
ing in his entry. The single stipulation is that the stude.nt ^ rit» 
at least thre ■ pages of somethi-ig - whether it oe original work 
or material copied varbatlm from another source - on or by a 
given day each v/aek. Some teachers allov/ class time for 
journal v^ritir.g, while others ask that the writing be done out- 
side of class. Some report success %-ith twlce-v* eekly jour al 
assignments. 



lo. the beginning, reluctant writers vill often fi.id thi 
permissiveiese of the asaignmeat to be a "aaap" a id will 
copy from the daily paper or a maga-aine. Some v;ill try to 
shock the taacher with a seamy narrative or profa dtlea, 
both of these strategies lose their glitter v hen the teacher 
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accepts the materials without comment* Tha shsar dull- 
nass of copywork a.id the failure of the ghock technique to 
rattle the teacher typically bring the student to write meaning 
fully in his journaL 

Some teachers suggest topics for v/ritiag at the 
request of earnest students who are willing to rita in their 
journals but are at loss for ideas, but topics are Aever '^as- 
signed^^ in journal writlvigp If the teacher offers suggestions 
for topics they are alv/aya broad and open-ended, such as "I 
like t . . ^"I dislike . . * and ''The most beautiful thing I 
ever saw was , . . " " 

Many of the samples below are from the middle 
of journal notebooks by reluctant v riters who etartsd out with 
dumb^ copyv^ork entrias. The selections, by no means un- 
typical, demonstrate how honest and moving student VTitlng 
caa be when students are deeply involved with their subjects 
The student's ambivalent emotions tend to surface in the 
journal with a clarity and power that is not common in highly 
atructured writing assignments. Typieal teacher comments 
are v/ritten in the margins, 

1. 

/ 

My Mom aud Dad are two of the most happiest 
people In the world. They are also wonderful parents who 
have raised all there children in the same v^ay» 1 love both 
of them. 

Sometimes they seem mean but I guest its because 
I feel that way when I have done something Tve done. Today 

66 
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e I was 0.1 the phone talking to Pam I made a mistake 
and knock her what not off the shelf. My dlsgtiisting dad 
said v^hat did you break he could wait, he came running 
in the hall to ses. then he said you just had to break 
something huh. 



ter that he hurried irito their room aad told 
my mom, he makes me so sick at times. 

He told his verson but naturally it wasn't true I 
hurried up and tape her thing together. I lov- my Dad aad 
Mom very much. Mom sometimes say dad is spoiiiag me 
But if you ask me they both are. Sometimes dad works on 
my nerved aad give me a fit. Then on the other hand I 
V'ork on his. 

Sometimes I make him so mad until he gives me 
anything I want. You see 1 can't do that with mom because 
I'll have a blistered backBlde, One time 1 mad dad so mad 
until he went out and bought me a stero just to leave him 
alone* • 

I don't want them to get the impreaalon that I ^ 
only love them for what they can give me because that ^ 
isn't true I love them for just what they are. My mom 
and Dad are the bast mom and Dad in the whole wide world. 
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2. 



The most beautiful thing I ever sav/ was a big ^ 
red to the rind big jumbo piece of watermelon. 

Sometimas my mom and dad would tell me Nat 
that's my nickname would say girl your going to turn into 
a watermelon I say at least I would be red a Juieey and 
beaides people v/ould just love me. V6 really like that. 

A watermelon to me a refreshing fruit it makes 
me feel good. In the summer my dad would bring alleast 
4 watermelons home in a v/eek oh boy I would sure eat 
them fast. 

At one time when he would bring them home 
come of them wasn't sweet but ate them any v^ay because 
1 thought it v^as sweet of my dad to buy them for me, 

I love other fruit but I guess but watermelon to 
me is the best fruit in the world. I remember one or 
more times when I ate watermelon for Breakfast, Lunch, 
Snack Time, and Super boy oh boy my mother got so made 
because she's one of those mothers who believe that you 
should have three nutrlous meala aday, 

But to me watermelon la nutrlous, I really love 
it. Everyone in my family loves watermelon* It Is so 
beautiful. I guess the reason 1 am so fat is because I love 
food. 
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3. 



I Am Afraid of the Word Death and Darkn 



est 
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It all started when I v^aa about 6. My nieces at d 
nephew vho were older than me started tellintf me about 
monsters ghost bugger man. I would afraid of the 
dark antisipatiag on I might see one of those ghouls in the 
dark. My Mom and Dad never did like to whip me so they 
would sometimes lock me in the dark bathroom. I guest 
they didn't know I would be extremley afraid in there, 
otherwise they wouldn't have never put me In there. When 
they would take ma to church with them oa Sunday night's 
the Pastore main subject the one he would stress the most 
was God, etrenal light for those you are Christians after 
death!' Death that word makes me so afraid when I 
hear someone usi,:;-g it, it makes me think of a cold, damp, 
grave of Eome one who Is going to die. or dead already 
Many, many nights I would lay down in bed an thinJc how 
would it feel when my mother and father were dead, soma- 
times I'd turn over with and eyeful oftears. My mind would 
go blank and I would fall off to sleep, but on the other hand 
some how in my sleep I could feel that word DEATH 
fighting all It was worth to reach the part of my brain that 
would bring it out to make me think about it again. Then 
when I was about 8 I went to Uncle Harbert's furneal, that 
did it, all I v^antad to do was to RUN! as fast out of that 
place. There he was laying in that oblong box, looking so, 
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cad, my mother a.id father quietly brought me up to the 
casket to view the body, I felt ^^^eak or faint at first, 
theii I got ice cold, in my mind all I v/as sayiiig to my- 
self vas Lord, let me out away from here. 

Finally the preacher arrived ha gave the augoly 
of my Uncles life, the mason were standing on each side 
of the casket v/ith the tradional spear a cross over the caaket* 
As the choir began to sing Nearer the Cross My God to the, 
I Bagan to get coldar, colder, and colder. 

That wasn^t the bad part* Lord have mercy, 
V'hen those people expecially my aunts start crying^ skeam- 
iiig, and holloying, I fsit numb, the I vmnted to rua away or 
die. 

Death to ma is like the darkness In tha silence 
of the night, a lonly ghoaht searching for his soul. 

Sometimes my mother would talk about the 
dead, she would said the dead can't do you no harm just 
look out for the living, I am not worryed about the living 
sha said they the dead can*t do you know harm, Ch yes 
they show can scara you to death, 

I tell you I am afraid of the most simplest 
things, Death, Death, makes me scream and fael very ' 
afraid. 
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4. 



/ 

Something that I can't Uiiderstand is about teen- 
age girls of today. What I can't understand is. why in the 
world are they having so many babies. Don't they know 
that this is ruining their lives. I'm. a teenagsr and I like 
to have fun and I realize that they want to havj fun too. 
But they can hava fun without having sex. Some boys Will 
say. if you love me prove it. But having relations with 
Mm that don't mean you love him. You could hate the 
ground he walks on and any girl who does this is a 
fool! That is too. foolish. For one thing it's a waste~of 
time. You don't get anything out of it and it'a too danger- 
ous. Then if the girl is unlucky there goes her life down 
the drain. Then a.nother mistake that they make she keep 
the child. Why should she keep the child, a child who's 
really not wanted v/hen she can start all over again. 

I am so glad that I know what can happen to girlB 
who are foolish for just a few minutes can destroy their ' 
lives forever. There are too many girls who have made 
this mistake and they have warned other girls not to make 
the mistake they have but still in all they do it, V/hy? ? ^^yf 
Can anyone ansv/er? ? No, I don't think so. Sure they ^^d-^ 
like to have fun, so do I. But you can have fun just by ^'''.^h^ i 
being a teenager not a woman. Because a woman have ^ ^^a^- 
children not girls . Mayba some of them will learn in 0b 
time enough to save themselves. Because I think life is 
too wond©|«ful to mess up and there ai"© so maiy things 
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for young people. Once you have a child you ars no 
longer considered as a part of the soul generation but 
of the lost generatiOiip 

5^ ^ ^ 3^? ^ jjg 



5. 



The moGt beautiful thing I have ever seen is 




this dress my mother bought me for Christmas last year. 
It's hot pink v/ith gold buttons down the front about half y^ay. 
It has a button down collar with gold buttons* It^s straight 
uot to tight not to big but just right. 

There *c another dress that I really like. It's 
a green suit with a short sleeve knit shell to go with it. 
The shell has puple and green flowers. The jacket is also 
green with the same kind of triming as the shell has. The 
ckirt is green with big pleats its also beautiful. 

There* s some In our house that's really beautiful 
and that our living room. It's very large. Cur sofa and 
chair is red. It is covered with green covers. We have 
French provenial furjlture also. The coffee table and the 
two lamp tables. We have a hi fi. We also have a book 
case for the encyopadia and other interesting books^ We 
have red lamps with v/hite shades, The floors are brown 
hard wood floor. My father painted them over again. The 
walls right no^-^ are white. 
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6. 



ERIC 



Last aight I mean yesterday I wasn't in school ^ 
Because of the rain. My mother said she would perfar ' 
us three girls to stay honiii because we had so far to to 
school. a ^ 

In stead of not going to school, all of us three 
girls mop aad waxed the hoGse for her. She was tired we 
she came home. She says she thought she was going to' 
have to clean house but when she saw it all cleant-d up she 
was suprized. 



len she got home ahg ate suppir, read the 
paper, and took her bath. . Thereafter she v/atched T-V 
and fell asleep. I had to tura it off for her. 

My mother is realy wonderful. My mother 
Is the kind of person v/ho wants to do for her children 
before she thiiiks of anyone else or her own self My i ^ 
mother is so good. She works so hard. I love my 
mother very much and my ststers do also. I hope \^ 
she lives to see how my family will turn out. Although V^^t 
I am not aiming to get married yet. I would like to° ^' J- ^ 
finish school frist. . 
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APPENDIX C 



Reality Test Assignments 



Reality testing can be used in developiiig lieten- 
iiig skills, powers of observation and ability to do simola 
writing of two kinds - process analyali and description. 



Listening Skills: the '*Draw It" Gam^ 



To devQloping listening skills » the taacher reads 
a description of an imaginary animal, building, object, etc, 
(sample below?) \Yhile the students make a sketch of the 
thing described, Studeats then compare sketches in a 
^ teacher-led discussion to see how closely their drawings 

follov/ the description. Of course, the description as read 
V ill allow for considerable variations in the drawings; but 
if a student did not follow some detail of the daacription 
adequately, his peers should refer back to the appropriate 
phrase which the sketch distorts. 



erIc 



Adapted from BuBlnefls Speech I'ith the permission 
of Adult Education Center. St. Mary's Domiiiican 
College, 
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Example 1 



Teacher's InstructioaB to Students: 

I will read a description twice. Listen care- 
fully. On a sheet of paper try to draw what you 
hear described. Listen carefully and follow the 
directions as carefully as you can. 
Heady? Listen only the first time. 

The body is round and very fat, with a humoed 
back. The legs are short, thin and hairy, armed 
with strong sharp claws. The head is set on a 
short, thick neck, and at the end of the small ■ 
nose there are several long whiskers. The ears 
are long^ extending upward above a long, skinny 
head. The mouth is small and round, the lips 
thin and dark. The broad flat tail droops to the 
ground. 

Now listen again and this time try to draw wiwi 
you hear being described. (Re-rsad the descrlp^ 
tion - slowly, but without waiting for gr^at length 
of time batween sentences) 

Class members are given a few minutes to com- 
plete their drawings. Various students are 
asked to show their drawings. The teacher 
selects several that are different, thei^ leads a 
discussion of the accuracy (and the imaginativeness) 
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of the studaiits^ interpretations* 

3xample 2 (Instructions are Identical to those In Sxample 1) 

Facing the building from the front, you can see 
that it is Dquare shaped and three*^stories high* 
The two upper stories each have three windows 
acroas tha front, \^^hile the bottom floor has two 
windows, one on each side of a largs double 
door. A brick chimney can be seei coming from 
the right side of the roof^ and an American flag 
juts out from a left side window on the second 
floor. Oil the right side of the buildLig there is 
a car port and the top of this car port has . a 
fence around it so that people on ths second floor 
can walk ou it and use it as an observation deck* 



The studants can write their own dascriptions of 
things, thereby testing both their ability to write 
clear descriptive prose and their audience* s 
ability to lliten carefully* 

Writing and Listening Skills: Process ALialysis 
(^'How to. . . 

In *'how to* * . " assignments, the student writes 
instructions about how to carry out, some simple process in 
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a stap--by-stGp manner. In some cases the reality test will 
require special props; in others, no special materials 
are needed; and in still others the action dascribed might be 
pantomimed by the listener-actor. In all cases, the student^ 
carrying out the action described must be cautioned to follow 
the instructions litsrally and not fill in the gaps that might b- 
left m the instructions. Only in this way can the %vriter'- 
thoroughness, accuracy, and sequence - the three essential 
elements in the ' how to . . . " assignment - be tested. Be^id-^e, 
offering the students an interesting approach to writing th^t i^i-^ 
vol ves logical thinking and carries over into miire the "how 
to . . . assignment contains all of the fundamental elements' of 
good technical writing. 

Sample v-riting assignments are Buggested below. 

1. how to make a hot dog 

2. how to back' a car out of a driveway 

3. how to draw a triangle 

4. how to fry an egg 

5. how to get from the English classroom to the 
office 

6. ho\" to sev/ on a button 

7. how to play jacks 

8. hov/ to make a hook shot (basketball) 

9. how to iron a pillow case 

10. how to call long distance (from a phone booth) 

11, hov/ to mix Kool-Aid 

12 - 16. Additional toachor-made asalgnmonts 
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